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FRENCH FOLK- TALES* 

No department of study in recent times has 
had a more interesting history than that of 
popular tales, and none has been more fortu- 
nate in having thrown about it an adventitious 
interest which has vastly increased its scope 
and charm. 

When the Grimm brothers began early in 
the present century to collect the household 
tales of Germany, they were at first actuated 
by a pious desire to rescue from oblivion the 
naive creations of the popular fancy. If, how- 
ever, the only interest in popular tales had 
been that of ordinary entertaining literature, 
they could never have become a subject of 
serious study to scholars, and by the time the 
taste of the public had changed sufficiently to 
make these tales attractive to the general 
reader, they would in a large measure have 
perished. For the artless productions of the 
popular imagination are like the delicate wild- 
flowers which retreat before advancing civili- 
zation, and are now to be discovered only in 
obscure nooks by the keen eye of the skilled 
collector. Fortunately the Grimms in ex- 

* Emmanuel Cosquin : Conies populaires de Lorraine 
compare's avec les conies lies anlres provinces de J'Vance el 
ties pays c'trangers et precedes d'mi essai sur 1'origine et la 
propagation ties conies populaires europeens. Paris, 1886, 
V'icweg, 2 vols., 8vo, pp. LXVII, 290. 376. 
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amining their hoard of stories saw that many 
were already familiar to them, and were to be 
found in other lands ; and although the ma- 
terial for comparison was scanty at that day, 
it soon became evident that popular tales as 
far as gathered were substantially the same. 
This was the time of the discovery of the rela- 
tion of the Indo-European languages to San- 
scrit and to each other, and what so tempting 
as to apply this theory to popular traditions 
and make our nursery tales with our mother- 
tongue a part of our original Aryan patrimony. 
It remained to account for their origin. Here 
again the original collectors saw that the motif 
of many a household tale bore a striking re- 
semblance to some familiar mythological 
story, and at once caught at the idea that 
popular tales were disintegrated myths. The 
comparative mythologists soon impressed into 
their service this now large contingent, and 
what these simple tales were made to do, the 
readers of Max Miiller, Sir George Cox and 
Prof. De Gubernatis know full well. In their 
learned pages all popular tales are sun-myths 
and express the ever-varying but ever-similar 
phenomena of nature. 

It was fortunate, as has already been said, 
that these tales were thus early invested with 
a pseudo-scientific character, as otherwise they 
would not have attracted the attention of 
scholars, and been so eagerly collected. 
Gradually the field of collection was enlarged 
beyond the countries inhabited by the Aryan 
people, and to the surprise of students the 
tales were still the same. Zulu, Bushman, 
Ananzi, and Kaffir tales from Africa, Japanese 
and North American Indian stories, Egyptian 
and Eskimo, South Pacific and Samoyed, all 
contain plots and incidents more or less re- 
sembling those of our own familiar nursery 
tales. Clearly the theory of the primitive 
Aryan origin of household tales would not ex- 
plain this similarity and a new theory must be 
evolved. This has been done by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who is well-known to American readers 
for his charming poetry and essays, but who is 
much more than the versatile litterateur, he is 
a profound student of mythology, and for 
many years has been interested in the ques- 
tion of the origin of popular tales. His theory 
of mythology may be found in the last edition 



of the "Encyclopedia Britannica," and will be 
more fully exposed in a large work now ap- 
proaching completion. His theory of the 
origin of popular tales first appeared in essays 
scattered through periodicals and afterwards 
gathered into a delightful book, "Custom and 
Myth" (1884), and may be most conveniently 
found in an introduction to Mrs. Hunt's trans- 
lation of "Grimm's Household Tales," in 
Bonn's "Standard Library" (1884). Mr. Lang's 
theory of the origin of popular tales is, in 
brief, that "the peculiar and irrational features 
of myth and marchen are derived and inherited 
from the savage state of man, from the savage 
conditions of life, and the savage way of re- 
garding the world." As to the diffusion of 
popular tales, he thinks: "it is impossible at 
present to determine how far they may have 
been transmitted from people to people and 
wafted from place to place, in the obscure and 
immeasurable past of human antiquity, or how 
far they may be due to identity of human fancy 
everywhere." Finally, as to the relation be- 
tween household tales and Greek or other 
civilized myths, Mr. Lang thinks that they 
occupy a middle place between the stories of 
savages and the myths of early civilizations. 

This theory, it must be confessed, is singu- 
larly attractive and plausible, but it is too 
soon to pronounce definite judgment upon it. 
Too few savage tales have yet been collected, 
nor has the question of the introduction of 
tales among savages by civilized conquerors, 
travellers, etc., been sufficiently investigated. 
The writer showed some years ago that the 
"Uncle Remus" stories were not unlikely in- 
troduced into Africa by the Dutch and brought 
to this country by slaves, and that myths col- 
lected on the Amazon among the Tupi Indians 
had been introduced there in the same way. 

While the question of the origin of popular 
tales is from its very nature a matter of pure 
hypothesis, that of their diffusion, it should 
seem, might be more rigorously demonstrated, 
and this is the object of a third great theory 
and the one held in the book under review. 
As the older literature of India became accessi- 
ble to scholars through the revival of Sanscrit 
studies, it was found to contain an enormous 
quantity of entertaining tales forming part of 
great collections often having an ethical aim. 
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It was soon seen that almost every popular 
tale of Europe had a counterpart in India, and 
a careful examination led some distinguished 
scholars, Benfey at their head, to believe that 
our household tales were brought from India 
within historical times byway of oral tradition, 
and especially by written literature in the 
shape of translations of the Oriental collec- 
tions. As far as the latter sources were con- 
cerned the theory was susceptible of docu- 
mentary proof, and has been shown to be 
correct in a very large and interesting litera- 
ture devoted to the subject. This theory does 
not attempt to account for the origin of these 
tales in India, and they may be supposed to 
have sprung up in accordance with either of 
the above mentioned theories, or to have been 
the conscious creation of the Oriental fancy, 
and later converted into a medium for ethical 
instruction. 

No matter which of these theories be adopted, 
it is clear that the study of popular tales is an 
interesting and profitable one, and fully worthy 
the attention bestowed upon it by scholars ; 
and even if all the above theories be disproved 
popular tales will still remain the delight of 
childhood and the entertainment of maturer 
minds which have not entirely lost their pris- 
tine freshness. 

What has been said above will sufficiently 
account for the great zeal displayed in late 
years for the collection of popular tales, and 
the great vogue just now enjoyed by their 
study. It should seem that little was left to 
do, and yet this is far from being the case. 
The scientific study of the subject beginning in 
Germany, it was only natural that the process 
of collection should there have been carried 
out in an exhaustive manner, and, in fact, 
there is scarcely a province or hamlet in 
Germany in which popular traditions of all 
kinds have not been carefully collected. In 
England but little has been done, and nursery 
rhymes and tales have almost entirely disap- 
peared before the advance of modern educa- 
tion. For it is unfortunately true that while 
an educated person may read with pleasure a 
nursery tale, he is not likely to remember or 
repeat it. In Italy until very recently nothing- 
had been done to preserve these precious frag- 
ments of popular literature, but now thanks 



to a host of trained collectors Italy has fur- 
nished a noble contribution to European folk- 
tales. Spain and Portugal have also exhibited 
lately much enthusiasm in this field and folk- 
lore societies and periodicals are rapidly dif- 
fusing an interest in the subject. 

France has been the most backward in col- 
lecting her own popular traditions, and for a 
reason whicli is interesting and characteristic. 
No country in Europe during the Renaissance 
broke so completely with its past literary tradi- 
tions as did France, in none did such a radical 
change of taste take place. "Before Malherbe 
came" there was no literature worth remem- 
bering to the mind of the greatest critic of his 
age, and what interest could a literary circle 
imbued in the works of the Greek and Latin 
writers take in a nursery rhyme or tale ? It is 
a remarkable proof of the soundness of mind 
of the greatest dramatic genius whom France 
has produced that he should at his day have 
recognized the sweet freshness of a popular 
refrain, and have seen that 

cela vaut bien mieux 

Que ces colificbets dont le bon sens murmure, 
Et que la passion parle la toute pure. 

But Moliere could not change the taste of the 
time, at best he could only ridicule it ; and 
when Charles Perrault, nearly twenty-five years 
after the great dramatist's death, published 
his "Contes de ma mere l'oye," he did not 
sign them with his name, undoubtedly fearing 
that he would be ridiculed for such childish 
things. Nor did the great rage for fairy tales 
which followed upon Perrault's book do any 
thing for popular traditions, for the stories of 
Mme D'Aulnoy and Mme de Beaumont re- 
sembled the genuine fairy tale somewhat as 
the artificial flower does the real. It took over 
a century of time and no less a revolution than 
that wrought by the Roma'ntic movement to 
bridge over the chasm opened by the Renais- 
sance. Since then the French mind has been 
slowly awakening to the consciousness of the 
treasures of popular tradition which the country 
once possessed, and of which, alas ! much has 
already perished through neglect. 

The prejudice alluded to above at first limited 
the exertions of collectors to poetry, for the 
preservation of which even the government 
interested itself. So that now, as far as popu- 
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lar poetry is concerned, France is not far be- 
hind her neighbors. It is not so unfortunately 
with her popular tales, and until very recently 
there was scarcely a collection of any extent 
made with a scientific purpose. Within the 
last five years, however, a powerful impulse 
has been given to this study by scholars like 
Gaston Paris, Gaidoz, Rolland and others, and 
by periodicals like the "Romania" and "M£lu- 
sine,"the latterdevoted exclusively to popular 
traditions. Finally we may mention the great 
enterprise of the firm of Maisonneuve which is 
to embrace the popular literatures of all na- 
tions, and of which over twenty volumes are 
already published containing folk-tales and 
other popular literature of Brittany, Normandy, 
Picardy, Alsace, Corsica, etc. 

Of all the collections heretofore made the 
one before us is unquestionably the most val- 
uable and interesting. Published in part in 
the "Romania" from 1876 — 1881, these tales 
attracted favorable notice by their pleasing 
character and by the scholarly notes with 
which each story was accompanied. This was 
a kind of work in which the Germans had 
previously had a monopoly, but M. Cosquin 
showed that he was not inferior to the best 
students in that field by the range and accuracy 
of his comparisons. A separate edition of the 
work has long been desired and now appears 
in two handsome volumes with notable addi- 
tions to the stories and notes and with a valua- 
ble introduction on the question of the origin 
and diffusion of folk-tales. One of the peculiar 
features of the work is that it represents the 
popular tales of a single town, Montiers-sur- 
Saulx, in the department of the Meuse, and 
were taken down exactly as they were recited 
by a young girl of the place to whom the larg- 
est part of the collection is due. This would 
at first seem to limit the interest of the work, 
but in fact it increases its value, for we may 
reasonably infer that the hundred and more 
tales in the book represent exhaustively those 
known in this particular place, so the work has 
the same sort of value as the complete cata- 
logue of the flora or fauna of a circumscribed 
locality. We may see from it what a contin- 
gent a single town is able to furnish, and what 
vast proportions would be assumed by any 
thing like a general collection of the tales o'f 
the whole nation. 



The introduction contains a valuable risumi 
of the various theories of the origin and diffu- 
sion of popular tales, of which, as has already 
been said, M. Cosquin accepts the Benfey 
theory, as continental scholars generally do, 
always excepting Prof. De Gubernatis. The 
theory upheld in the introduction is fortified 
by two appendices, one containing a detailed 
account of the Buddhistic origin of the legend 
of Barlaam and Josaphat ; the other the Egyp- 
tian story of "The Two Brothers" (Maspe>o, 
"Contes pop. de l'Egypte Ancienne," p. 5). 
The legend of Barlaam shows conclusively the 
very important fact of the early communica- 
tion of legends, popular tales, etc., from the 
Orient to the Occident. The Egyptian tale re- 
veals the possibility of such communication 
between India and Egypt at a still earlier 
period. 

Then follow the French tales seventy-five in 
number, not including variants or nine stories 
given en risumi. Each story is accompanied 
by its variants where such have been discovered 
by the editor, and by comparative notes which 
often assume the proportion of veritable essays. 
The various methods of annotating popular 
tales may be roughly divided into three classes : 
first, a simple enumeration of the sources and 
imitations without distinction, as in Oester- 
ley's edition of the "Gesta Romanorum" (Ber- 
lin, 1872); second, references to the sources of 
information concerning the story, or class of 
stories, or separate episodes, as in the writer's 
"Italian Popular Tales" (Boston, 1885); and, 
third, enumeration of sources and imitations 
with analyses of the stories compared, as in 
Cosquin's work, and R. Kohler's notes to 
Campbell's "West-Highland Tales" (in "Ori- 
ent und Occident," vol. II). The first method 
is economical of space and affords a rapid 
survey of a particular story, but often leads to 
unnecessary labor in looking up resemblances 
which are slight, and above all does not indi- 
cate (except by a rough chronological arrange- 
ment) the important distinction between sources 
and imitations, a matter of greater interest, it 
is true, in schwdnke than in marchen proper. 
The second method is a compromise between 
the two as to space, and is useful bibliographi- 
cally. The third is the true method where 
time and space permit, and M. Cosquin's notes 
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are an admirable example of this method at 
its best. His range of reading is astonishingly 
wide, and he has not been slow to seethe value 
of "savage" tales and those of the non-Aryan 
people. A list of works consulted forms a 
useful bibliographical index, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that the book contains no other. 
In a work containing such an enormous mass 
of references, some kind of a topical index at 
least is an absolute necessity, and every scholar 
who uses M. Cosquin's book will be obliged to 
make one for himself. No better exercise 
could be recommended to the student of 
popular tales than to make an index of these 
volumes. A careful reading of the text and 
notes and their arrangement by topics and 
classes would be the best possible foundation 
for success in this department of study, which, 
judging from the ever increasing number of 
books, is rapidly growing in popularity at 
home and abroad. Certainly no more delight- 
ful field of study can be found for the American 
student, or one which offers so much fresh 
material. Allen's "Slave Songs," Harris's 
"Uncle Remus" and Newell's "Games and 
Songs of American Children" were a revela- 
tion to most of us of what could be done in 
our very midst, and how much is still to be 
gleaned in the same field among the former 
slaves, and in the states once under the French 
and Spanish rule, to say nothing of the Indians, 
whose folk-tales have been so insufficiently 
collected. 

Let us hope that works like Cosquin's will 
foster an interest in this fascinating study and 
lead to results which will redound to the credit 
of American scholarship. 

T. F. Crane. 
Cornell University. 



Althochdeutsche Grammatik von Wilhelm 
Braune. Halle, Niemeyer, 1886. XVI, 
260 pages, 8vo. 

This is the fifth volume of the series of short 
grammars of the Germanic dialects, edited by 
W. Braune. The other volumes are Braune's 
Gothic Grammar, Paul's Middle High Ger- 
man (the second edition with a valuable syn- 
tax), Sievers' Anglo-Saxon (translated and 
edited by Professor A. S. Cook), Noreen's 
Old Norse. The Old High German Grain- 



mar had been half promised for the year 1882, 
in the author's Old High German Reader to 
which it forms a complementary volume. 

Anyone who has tried to teach beginners 
O. H. G., according to the sound methods of 
the younger school of philology and the 
principles and results reached during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, has had a hard task using 
the Hahn-Jeitteles grammar and reader, or 
Mi/llenhoff's Sprachproben or Schade's Lese- 
buch and paradigms. The poor students were 
still more to be pitied, and doubtless envied 
their fellows who began Gothic with Braune's, 
or English with Sievers' books. 

Taking only the sections of this grammar in 
the largest type the beginner gets all, if not 
more than all, the essential facts and principles 
of phonology and inflection. But Braune's 
best, most valuable and original work is in the 
Anmerkungen of which two-thirds if not three- 
fourths of every page is made up. 

This matter is for the advanced students and 
the Fachmann, who will miss far less than be- 
fore the exhaustive treatment of O. H. G. 
which we may look for, when Steinmeyer's 
and Sievers' collection and edition of O. H. 
G. glosses is completed. Braune's grammar 
is larger than any of the others, for which no 
apology is necessary, when we take into 
consideration the great variety of O. H. G. 
dialects and their diversified consonant-sys- 
tems, incident to the so-called second shifting. 

My first impression was that there was too 
much comparative philology in the phonology, 
but since we have to go back to West Ger- 
manic at any rate and since Braune reasonably 
takes for granted that Gothic has been studied, 
the General Teutonic basis was the one to 
start from. Old Saxon has perhaps been drawn 
in oftener than was necessary. 

In the treatment of the dialects the chronol- 
ogy of the various developments of vowel and 
consonant receives special attention, which 
is a very valuable feature of the work. At the 
end of Chapter I, on the vowels of the stem- 
syllables, there is an " anhang" containing 
something general on these vowels. It would 
have been more practical to have given the 
general principles of ablaut and umlaut at the 
beginning of this chapter, and in what is now 
§ 50 the ablaut series without special reference 
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